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art to Greek art. But the geometric ware is "Greek." So he says of it: 
"One feels its ethical and racial superiority to the facile luxuriance of the 
Mycenaean age" (p. 74). It requires some keenness of perception to detect 
this superiority. And he leaves Hellenistic art to a great extent out of his 
account. 

Nevertheless, Professor Gardner has presented us with a valuable gift. 
Books of this character by trained archaeologists are rare, the books that 
attempt to handle "principles" have come too often from authors who are 
stronger in enthusiasm than in knowledge. And this work has many merits. 
Advanced students will often find it suggestive and helpful, while the under- 
graduate will close it with a sense of definite acquisition. For the author 
never allows himself to be beguiled by the nature of his subject into giving his 
readers rhetoric instead of ideas and information. 

Wiixiam D. Gray 
Smith College 



Clio Enthroned. A Study of Prose-Form in Thucydides. By 
Walter R. M. Lamb. Cambridge: University Press, 1914. 
Pp. xv+319. 105. 

The lover of Thucydides cannot but feel a slight tremor of apprehension 
when he finds in the introduction to a three-hundred page volume on the his- 
torian's "prose-form" these words: "His artistic effort shows him to have 
reached only that stage of imperfect skill which invites and permits analysis." 
Fortunately this apprehension is not realized, for Mr. Lamb's analysis is not 
unkind nor are his conclusions radical. The result of his investigation, in 
brief, is that Thucydides, with his earnest zeal for the truth, keen analytical 
interest, "severely critical judgment," and "certain fine abilities beyond those 
that are merely to be termed intellectual," was able to make use with sobriety 
and taste of the "formal precision" of Protagorean diction and the graceful 
devices of Gorgias, of personification and occasional rhythmic intonation, in 
order to realize his ambition of giving to the world an accurate, philosophic 
history which should be at the same time "a permanent work of art." 

It is not unlikely, as Mr. Lamb maintains (pp. 8 ff.), that the historian's 
original plan was modified and extended as his work progressed, but that even 
at the first he intended his history to be a bare military record may be doubted. 
His choice of the annalistic method proves nothing. It is sufficiently accounted 
for by his desire to achieve chronological exactness (i. 07. 2; ii. 1). As regards 
the digressions in which Mr. Lamb sees Thucydides' "pride of knowledge at 
odds with formal unity," probably neither the historian nor his readers ever 
dreamed of the trouble that these interesting episodes were to cause the 
"modern dissector." They are sufficiently motivated by Thucydides' general 
habit of inquiry. In our own time even the most austere scholarship occasion- 
ally yields to the temptation to correct an error of vulgar opinion or supply the 
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omission of a predecessor on some point not strictly pertinent to the main 
topic, though our violations of "formal unity" are tucked away neatly in foot- 
notes. Again, the somewhat diffuse justification of the length of the speeches 
(pp. 22 ff.) seems scarcely necessary in the light of Thucydides' own statement 
of their intent (i. 22. 1), which Mr. Lamb regards as a "rather uneasy con- 
fession." The affirmative argument of the first chapter is followed by discus- 
sion and rejection of the "mythistoric" thesis of Cornford and an interesting 
study of the natural bent of Thucydides' mind and the influence upon it of 
his surroundings and the tendencies of his time. 

Having laid this foundation, Mr. Lamb proceeds to a painstaking examina- 
tion of the specimens of "narrative prose" which may reasonably be expected 
to throw some light upon the style of the history. While the chapter directs 
attention to some interesting parallelisms, it is rather more exhaustive than is 
commensurate with its somewhat axiomatic conclusion, that periodic prose was 
still in course of development and that the period is found in the history in a 
still imperfect form. An even longer and more detailed discussion of the 
"development of rhetoric" contains not a little for which the literature of the 
subject might better have been cited in an investigation of this kind. But here 
and there are sentences, or even pages, whose charm and brightness lend 
interest to matter that is by no means new, as the account of Gorgias' advent 
in Athens (pp. 153-56). A short and suggestive chapter on the Melian dia- 
logue brings us to a lengthy and sometimes far-fetched discussion in which the 
occasional personifications of Thucydides are defended against the "mythic" 
paradox, and the chief line of investigation is closed with a study of the his- 
torian's "deliberate though spasmodic attention to rhythm." 

In a chapter on interpolation, a note of caution is sounded which is even 
now not untimely, and Mr. Lamb's general principle of textual criticism is an 
advance in the direction of soberness in emendation. But there is danger that 
even so liberal a standard as the critic's idea of Thucydides' "occasional as 
well as his general artistic intention" may be too conscientiously applied. In 
his conclusion, Mr. Lamb calls attention to the shortcomings of translations— 
with especial reference to Jowett — and suggests models, drawn for the most 
part from the writers of the seventeenth century. 

Mr. Lamb's arguments and discussions are lengthy and include a great 
deal that is not strictly necessary or has been adequately treated by others. 
His style is at times ponderous, diffuse, almost obscure, with an apparent 
striving for effect in which he is not always so fortunate as when he speaks of 
the history as "a subtle presentation of the nervous Hellenic world" (p. 51), 
or says that Gorgias "split a thought into two halves, polished each half with 
a distinctive word, and tied them up again with a jingle" (p. 71). But the 
study contains much that is interesting and good. In addition to what has 
been noted in the course of this review, especial mention may be made of the 
recurrent polemic against the "mythistoric" thesis, an apology for the eighth 
book (pp. 61 ff.), remarks on Thucydides' probable reception of the Sicilian 
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rhetoric (p. 71), a sketch of the historian's contemporaries (pp. 117 ff.), and a 
soberly drawn picture of Protagoras (p. 126). 

A few minor points suggest doubts. On p. 79, it may be questioned that 
Thucydides means to attribute to the populace exactly the train of thought 
sketched by Mr. Lamb. Alcibiades' criticism, at Sparta, of the extreme demo- 
crats (p. 81) is hardly to be taken as evidence that he had ever really professed 
to belong to the "moderate democracy." On p. 145, the compliment passed 
upon Prodicus by Aristophanes seems, when read in its context, to be of doubtful 
sincerity. The statement (p. 198) that Thucydides praised "the government 
of the Four Hundred" would be difficult to prove from the text. Perhaps 
it is but an inadvertent confusion of the correct statement on page 64. 

George Miller Calhoun 
University of Texas 



The Birds of the Latin Poets. By Ernest Whitney Martin. 
Stanford University, Cal.: Published by the University, 1914. 
Pp. 260. $1.00. 

A regrettable characteristic of modern education is its division into iso- 
lated compartments. The subjects most remote from the business of every- 
day life suffer the most from this isolation. The classics particularly, if they 
are to retain their place, must establish a vital interrelation with other more 
popular studies. Professor Martin's Birds of the Latin Poets is a book which 
contributes its modest quota of evidence toward proving this vital inter- 
relation. Its appeal is threefold — to the classicist, to the student of American 
literature, and to the naturalist — I might rather say fourfold, for any book 
which successfully combines several fields will have all the more attraction for 
the layman who is specialist in none. 

The plan of the book is as follows. After a brief general preface, the birds 
are taken up in alphabetical order by their Latin names. Under each bird 
we find, first, a discussion of the scientific identification and the nearest Ameri- 
can parallel; second, references to and excerpts from the Latin and American 
poets, excellently arranged to bring out contrasts and similarities. (It is 
devoutly to be wished that the information here set forth may help either to 
elucidate or to ban forever the British common names of animals and plants 
found in our lexica and editions of authors: vide stare, witwall, fieldfare; 
prawn, turbot; mallow, panic, rape, spelt, rockets.) Three appendices, a 
bibliography, and an index of Latin citations conclude the work. 

As regards the citations from American poets, I should make the following 
suggestions: (1) The references should be more specific. Does it not savor 
of formalism to refer to the Roman poets by author, work, book, and line and 
to the American poets by author alone ? Why, when the author already has 
done the work, should the reader have to waste time locating "The eagle was 



